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Niagara Sprayer Company 


APPERTAININ’ to n’ touchin’ on 
INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES, a 
DISTINGUISHED CORNELL 
HORTICULTURIST, who. 


eece 


> 
CULTIVATED LITERATURE as well.‘ds »*+ 


LAND, in 1886 Pe ee Sere 


PRESCRIBED a 

TABLESPOONFUL of Poison to 

1 GAL. of water to 
“SYRINGE THE TREES,” & in the 
BLOSSOM END. That oa the 
“SUM OF KNOWLEDGE” on 
SPRAYING ORCHARDS 4 1886. A 
GENERATION, acting cn the 


HINT, Developed a hichly 


+ 


SPECIALIZED Equipment, & 
SPRAYING became Standard 
ORCHARD PRACTICE. “The 
NIAGARA SPRAYER COMPANY, 
MIDDLEPORT, N. Y., 
PROSPERED from a 
20’ x 40’ shop to a 
$1,000,000 PLANT, 
MAKING and Selling 
SPRAY-RIGS et cetera. a at 
CORNELL the query rose why 
8% LBS. (= 1 Gal.) of water to 
LIFT A 

i. 
TABLESPOON FUL of Poison to 
FEEDING PLACES of insects & to 
CONTACT WITH FUNGI? To That 
CONUNDRUM the An:. was 


QUIT it. Use the ‘ 


Niagara Power Potato Duster 
Dusts 4 rcws and 30 Acres a day 


Niagara Orchard Duster 

Dusts 40 acres Mature apple trees a day 
ATMOSPHERE to carry 
DUST to , 
BARK, FOLIAGE, buds, ihe vines. The 
NIAGARA SPRAYER COMPANY, being 
RIGHT up in the 
VANGUARD, switched = 
MAKING and selling . 


“~ 


DUSTERS and Dusts. 
MAYBE you'll see a , 
SPRAY-RIG 10 years iaeetaih a 
MUSEUM. That 81% cal water now 
GOES PURLING. No A are 
TONS of it . 

ss 
PUMPED, hauled, lifted, poured to 
MAKE SPRAY solutions.” 


Write the 


Niagara Sprayer Company 
Middleport, N. Y. 
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YOULL MAKE MONEY 


If you sweeten 
your soil with 


MICHIGAN PULVERIZED LIMESTONE | |< 


CALCITE BRAND 
MICHIGAN LIMESTONE 
but if you neglect acid soil too long 


FOU-U LL GO BROKE 


Thousands of acres of formerly good soil have reverted to waste land or unimproved pas- 
ture, because limestone was not applied in time. 

It is now easy and comparatively inexpensive for you to check acid soil. Let it go too far 
and it will destroy your farm, as it has scores of others. 


Don’t you wait until your soil gets so strongly acid that small returns from 
scant crops prevent your being able to apply limestone. 


Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Largest Agricultural Limestone Mill in the Country. Capacity 1800 tons per Day. 
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Organized 1863 








The First National Bank 
of Ithaca 


Corner Tioga and Seneca Streets 


Welcomes Your Banking Business 


Safe Deposit Boxes at Reasonable Rental 


Patronize Our Local Merchants 
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Cornell Farm Study Courses 


Cornell farm study courses are correspondence courses prepared by members of the 
College staff for residents of New York State who are or will be engaged in some branch 
of farming and wish to keep in touch with the latest practices in a particular subject. 
Each course consists of three parts: (1) reports on lessons from assigned reading in 
required text-books and bulletins; (2) reports on practical work in which the lessons are 
applied to the student’s own farm; and (3) a final examination. All papers are marked 
by members of the College staff and returned with suggestions. A certificate is awarded 
to those who satisfactorily complete a course within the year allowed. 








No person may enroll for more than one course at a time, but they can be begun 
at any time. 















How to Enroll 


The courses are free to residents of New York State except for the cost of the 
text-books required. They are not open to persons who do not live in the State. To 
enroll for a course, first decide which of those listed below you wish to know more about, 
then ask for an outline of it, and fill out the application for enrollment, returning it to 
the address given below. You should then buy the text-book required so that you can 
begin to study at once. 














MILK PRODUCTION 





ANIMAL BREEDING 


Deals with most recent practices of Principles and practice of breeding ae 
New York dairymen in keeping anid all kinds of livestock with particular | 
feeding efficient herds for producing emphasis on the animals common in New 
milk. York. 














FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


A consideration of the organization Management, feeding, and care of 
and management of the farm as a busi- poultry for egg-production according to 
ness, applied to individual farms of the experiences and recommendations of 
students. poultrymen. 








SMALL FRUITS ORCHARD FRUITS 










Culture and management of com- Selection, care, management, and 
mercial plantations of berries, currants, protection from injury of the tree fruits 
and grapes, with particular reference to common in New York; includes also har- 
insects and diseases in New York. vesting and marketing. 





VEGETABLE GARDENING 


Production of vegetables for market as the ‘industry is carried on in this State, 
with a study of successful gardens, markets, and the methods of commercial growers, 
Cultural notes on the more important vegetables are included. 


Address, Study Courses, State-College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Say You Saw It in The Countryman 
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The Rib-Stone Concrete Stave Silo Is 


The Silo Without a Fault 


It is Fire, Repair, Decay, Vermin and 
Storm Proof, and when Erected 
Your Silo Troubles are 


Forever Ended 


Manufactured, Erected and Guaranteed by 


RIB-STONE CONCRETE CORPORATION 


2-3 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Batavia, N. Y. 
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Reliable Agents wanted in every County 


For Thoughtful Live Stock Men 


YOUNG STOCK 
YOUNG STOCK :—future producers, record breakers, and prospective money-makers, 
bring to mind ACTION, VITALITY, GROWTH and PEP—no production to bother about, 
youngsters should just GROW and store up energy and strength for future performance. 

Yet far too often, young stock receive nothing but abuse and neglect for which they 
are supposed to return big dividends. 

Three conditions govern the successful raising of young stock—GOOD ENVIRON- 
MENT, GOOD CARE, and GOOD FOOD. 

Good Environment means comfortable clean quarters and plenty of fresh air and 
water. 

Good Care means thoughtful attention to details that enter into the management of 
young stock. 

Good Food means easily digested, bulky grain, carrying sufficient nutrients for bone 
and muscle growth, reserve vitality, strength, and health. An abundance of green food is 
essential to success but alone will not prove sufficient. 

Sugared Schumacher Feed is Good Food for all kinds of Young Stock. It is Sweet, 
Clean, Bulky and Easily Digested. Its rich carbohydrates, properly balanced with other 
growth and bone producing nutrients, will insure the right kind of growth, reserve vitality 
and good health. 

The Molasses in Sugared Schumacher Feed not only increases the Palatability of the 
feed, but also aids digestion and helps keep the Youngsters in good physical condition. 

Seven parts Sugared Schumacher Feed and one part Linseed Oilmeal is an excellent 
Growing and Developing ration for Calves. 

Ten parts Sugared Schumacher Feed and one part Linseed Oilmeal is the right mix- 
ture for putting Rapid Economical Gains on Young Pigs. 

Keep the Youngsters growing—Sugared Schumacher Feed, the Standard Carbohy- 
drate Ration will grow and develop Young Stock Safely and Economically into Profitable 


Mature Individuals. 
en The Quaker Qals Ompany 
ADDRESS—CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Say You Saw It in The Countryman 
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Books and Supplies 


The second term needs only a reminder 
from us to you. You have been dealing 
at the Co-op. You can rely on the qual- 
ity always. The service is prompt. 




















Remington 
Portable Typewriter 






This is a typewriter design especially for 
students’ use. It is compact, but you 
have not lost the standard keyboard 
which you had on the typewriter you 
rented. Take a look at the Co-op. 


















Cornell Co-op. Society 








Tell Them Where You Saw It 





Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 
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founder of the Indian Welfare Movement, ac- 
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the Indian problem in this country. In 1920, 
he was awarded the New England Medal as being 
the greatest contributor to the cause of educa- 
tion in America during the previous three years. 
A sympathizer and believer in the rights of the 
Indian in this country, a doctor, and a teacher of 
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Twilight at Sea 


By Amelia C. Wilby 


The twilight hours like birds flew by, For every wave with dimpled face 
As lightly and as free. That leaped upon the air 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, Had caught a star in its embrace 
Ten thousand on the sea; And held it trembling there. 
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The Old Cayuga Trail to Cornell 


First Episode, A. D. 1556 


HE curling smoke from the 

dying council fire of the 

Cayugas slowly. arises above 
the wooded hill overlooking the 
long blue inland sea of their home- 
land as the voice of the virile ora- 
tor reaches the souls of twelve 
hundrel red men in council with 
its message of the “Fatherhood of 
the Great Spirit”? over all and the 
obligation from Him to. serve 
neighbor and clan, nation and the 
Confederacy of Peace under the 
all-embracing Pine Tree of Broth- 
erhood. 

The seed clan grandmothers, 
holders of the Breath of the Great 
Spirit and guardians of the fruits 
of the harvest, chant with eyes 
filled with starlight, “We have 
planted, Oh, Great One, thy gifts 
of maize, and beans, and of 
squashes. Send thy rain and 
sunshine, that thy sisters shall 


Doctor Bates divides the tradition 
and history of the Cornell Campus 
into four episodes. The first, in 1556, 
was one hundred years before the 
coming of the white man to the Fin- 
ger Lakes; the second, 1609, vives 
the decision of the Cayuga mothers, 
which allowed the establishment of 
the Dutch colony at Fort Orange 
(Albany); the third, 1656, portrays 
the coming of Father Menard and the 
other first white men to reach the 
campus; and the last, 1865, is the 
founding of the University, the clos- 
ing paragraph symbolizing the spirit 
of extension service in the College of 
Agriculture. An account of Doctor 
Bates’ work among the Indians will 
be found by turning to “Contents 
and Contributors,” on page 131. 

On the following page, Russell 
Hill, a Tonawanda-Seneca who has 
been a short course student at the 
College last year and this, writes a 
final episode, 1922, of the modern 
day and its work. 

Editor’s Note. 


By Dr. Erl A. Bates 





for all. We are all His children. 
He puts in our hearts and tongues 
to say, ‘Welcome, Paleface 
Brother’.”’ 


Third Episode, A. D. 1656 


NE hundred times twelve full 
moons of peace have covered 
the lands of the Cayugas and as 
the long, bark bateaux touches the 
southern shore of their waters, the 
Black Coat holds aloft the silver 
Cross of his Master while his voy- 
ageurs swear by the sword and the 
lilies of France. 

“Welcome indeed to the council 
and hearts of the Cayugas” and in 
answer comes the Bethlehem story, 
of the Son who will guide them 
along the pathways of peace until 
they set out on. the everlasting 
trail to the happy hunting grounds 
beyond the setting sun. 

Bearing a flag with the cross of 


Sn“ St. James and St. Andrew come 


other pioneers and some all forget 


feed us, thy children of the forest, during the long win- 
ter.” 

As the last thin ribbon of smoke ascends, comes in 
benediction, the calm voice of the elder councilor, “Send 
us thy sleep of peace, Oh, Father, to rest our weary 
minds and bodies, and thy dew, to wash away the evil of 
the day’s long trail. May we greet thy morning sun o’er 
yonder hills with clean hearts of gratitude. I have 
spoken,” and chieftains, warriors, women, and children 
answer with eyes and souls to the blue heavens. 


Second Episode, A. D. 1609 


Te tall sinewy courier of the Great Council delivers 

the wampum of the Onondagas and the eyes of the 
Gayugas quickly read the shell language of the bearer. 
“Strange people whose faces glisten in the early morn- 
ing sun come in a big canoe with white wings to the 
eastern gateway of the country, the Oneidas and Onon- 
dagas council peace, but the warlike Mohawks and Sene- 
cas see only blood on the moon, what say the Cayuga 
mothers in council?” 

Three moons pass ere the decision is ready and the 
blood of Logan arises and delivers the answer, “I speak 
for the women of the Beaver clan and of all the house- 
holds in our nation. We are tillers of the soil, our women 
say, ‘Behind the arrow must be the maize,’ and from them 
comes this message to the Great Council at Onondaga. 
The Great Spirit made a big country. There is room here 


creed in greed for the friendship and lands of the Cayu- 
gas and men die and women weep in the woodland cruci- 
ble of Hate that their old world church and state might 
shape a destiny of a continent. Arrows and blood of the 
Cayugas and their kinsfolk of the Six Nations given in 
friendship at length bring victory of peace to the Briton. 

Blood of the pioneer and the pilgrim seeking divorce 
from old world hatred and prejudices and learning the 
Cayuga spirit of justice, liberty, and equality in council, 
destroy the “divine right of kings’ of their fathers and 
win freedom from unjust taxation and tyranny. 

A united council of thirteen white fires modeled by the 
Iroquoian gift of strength in the democracy of common 
council, pledge ‘‘Peace and Friendship” in treaty and in 
truth with the ancient council of the six red nations. 

Later, forgetful white men steal red man’s soil with 
gifts of rum and the mighty Logan for the Cayugas 
arises and asks, ‘“‘Where are the lands of my people” and 
‘“‘Who is there to mourn for Logan?” 


Fourth Episode, A. D. 1865 


ANY, many moons after, the co-mingled blood of 

these white strangers, seeking the will of the Great 
Spirit, build a new council fire in the land of the Cayugas 
and as the councilor-teachers speak words of wisdom 
from everyman and everyland, the courier-students go 
forth on the trails to the ends of the seven seas 
living the Cornell-Cayuga message of service to state, 
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to nation, and to all peoples, for ‘‘above all nations is 
Humanity.” 

Wise men listen to the voices of the “three sisters,’”’ the 
maize, the beans, and the squashes, and learning their 
language and secrets, carry the message of better farms, 








T THE council fires of all the Six Nations is now 
repeated “‘Far rings the story of the glory of Cor- 
nell.” <A great prophet of ours said, “The Six Na- 

tions shall some day have a ‘Little White Father’ to help 

them,” and out of the soil of the Onondagas came our 
greatest friend, Doctor Bates, whom we know is the ful- 
fillment of the prophecy. 

It is the object of the writer to emphasize the impor- 
tance of agriculture in the progress and development of 
the Iroquois. Agriculture is the basic industry of our 
people and must be encouraged among them on their re- 
spective reservations. To do this, the best of his meth- 
ods, his traditions, and his handicraft must be utilized to 
form a foundation upon which to build a modern organ- 
ization better adapted to his changed condi_ion and more 
in keeping with the civilization he comes in contact with 
in neighboring communities. Ultimate success will depend 
largely on the inspiration given the young men and women 
who come to Cornell for the short course work. 
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The New Cornell-Iroquois Trail 


By Russell Hill 








February, 1922 





better homes, and better councils from the hill council of 
the Cayugas to the farm and home bureau councils of 
His red and white children and inspired by the red and 
white banner of their common Cornell council serve for 
their common America. 







In 1919, came from the land of the Onondagas a young 
warrior, David Hill, jr., the first representative chosen by 
the farmers in council to receive new knowledge in our 
old art of growing maize, beans, and squashes, that he 
might return and teach his people. He is doing that at 
the present time. 

The next year, because of his success, five more war- 
riors and three maidens came from the councils of the 
Oneidas, Cayugas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras. We formed 
a new council, the first in any University, our De-Yen- 
Twas, that we might carry Cornell to our people. 

Down the old Cayuga trail to Cornell came this year, 
one chief, twenty-four warriors, and twelve maidens from 
the six councils of the Six Nations. 

We are blazing good, a new Cornell trail to the Iro- 
quois for Cornell has come to mean as our chieftains, 
farmers, and women told Dean Mann on their visit dur- 
ing last Farmers’ Week, “‘We are glad that the Cayuga 
council fire still burns friendly at Cornell.” 
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INDIANS REGISTERED IN SHORT COURSES AT CORNELL THIS YEAR 


Descendants of Red Jacket, Cornplanter, Logan, and other chiefs of the Six Nations are studying agriculture and 
home economics at Cornell that they may bring back to their people the way to better farms and happier homes 
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I. SEEMS now much more than a 

short four months since the close 

of the 1921 summer session at 
Cornell and that final hurrying down 
to the station with the last peal of 
the chimes ringing in one’s ears. It 
was, too, something of a shock to 
open a Daily Sun in England and to 
find that once again ‘‘Davey’” Hoy 
must have bestowed his benison upon 
a new year at Ithaca. 

A wonderful week of sunshine and 
holiday on the East coast of Massa- 
chusetts was followed by an unfor- 
gettable voyage from Montreal to 
Liverpool. The weather was perfect, 
and with Professor and Mrs. Rice for 
table companions the trip was all too 
short. Then came a hectic six weeks 
in England, which, in spite of what a 
Cornell friend terms “its rabbit in- 
fested hedge rows,” is not such a bad 
place to return to after all. There 
was a visit to Dublin to see the fine 
work of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Society and to meet its pioneers, Sir 
Horace Plunkett and “A. E.” 

There was a visit to Cambridge 
where the agricultural department is 
forging ahead and revelling in its 
new buildings, and another to the ag. 
school at Leeds. But still we lack in 
England economists like Professor 
Warren, agricultural educationalists 
like Professor Works, and prophets 
like Dr. Bailey. In fact, a close ex- 
amination of the Ministry in White- 
hall revealed painful gaps in our 
ranks, for some of which the poverty 
following upon the war is largely re- 
sponsible. 


jf MottEs sea voyage ended with 

a landing on Ceylon and a 
trip up into the hills. A new school 
of agriculture had just been opened 
in that amazing island where three- 
quarters is given over to elephants 
and monkeys and malarial jungle, 
whilst the other quarter seemed to 
be producing every known agricul- 
tural product in existence. A certain 
Ceylonese gentleman farms 1800 
acres of rubber, 200 of tobacco, 100 
of cocoa, 500 of yams. He owns 
thirty elephants, ten horses, and 150 
Berkshires, besides making $4000 a 
year out of his cocoanuts and another 
$5000 from his tea, tapioca, ebony 
timber, and graphite mines. He runs 
a good dairy, as well as 7200 acres of 
elephant jungle, 


A Cornellian’s Experiences in India 


By L. K. Elmhirst 


I spent three most profitable days 
with the officials of the agricultural 
department there and a four days’ 
journey landed me at Calcutta. Last 
February, in New York, Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore had invited me to 
come and help found a department of 
agriculture at his International Uni- 
versity, within ninety miles of Cal- 
cutta. I arrived just ten days ago 
and since it will be impossible ever to 
forget the help which the Cornell 
College of Agriculture gave me on all 
sides, it is time to write and tell of 
the lay of the land. 


T IS true that the new department 

has to be started from the bot- 
tom, without equipment, but with 
an old Rajah’s palace for headquar- 
ters, thirty acres of malarial garden, 
ten of rice fields, and a group of 
some ten enthusiastic students drawn 
from all castes and parts of India 
there is every possibility. 

In spite of all prejudices we are to 
stick at nothing and hope to have 
pigs, hens, ducks, turkeys, milk buf- 
faloes, and goats. A camel for 
ploughing has been suggested and can 
be purchased for a few dollars. There 
is an old roofless dancing ,hall.in the 
middle of the garden which’ * have 
measured up and planed oui ad ‘a 
model dairy! ~An infer courtya*d is 
separated from the outside ‘wall by 
an arched wall, with just enough 
room for two cows to look thru be- 
tween each of the twelve arches. This 
may sound odd, but building is pro- 
hibitive here, as elsewhere, and we 
have to. be content with humble be- 
ginnings. We hope to put a second 
story on in time for storing grain and 
rice straw. 

The price of land has gone up since 
my arrival, for local land holders 
have been quick to smell a rat and 
will all demand their pound of flesh. 
However, we hope to net about 150 
acres of waste land which the vil- 
lagers’ wooden plough will not touch 
but which should, with the help of 
steel, grow wonderful fodder crops. 

This all sounds rather primitive 
but it is not nearly as bad as it might 
be. And after seeing the complete 
failure of a fully equipped and 
staffed Government institution some 
200 miles away, thru causes over 
which we have a large measure of 
control here, we feel that the future 


is perfectly rosy and in a year or two 
we shall hope to be calling on the 
Cornell staff for friends who want to 
spend a fascinating sabbatic leave in 
what, for six months in the winter, is 
an ideal climate. 

I have not mentioned the chief part 
of the equipment which consists in 
the close friendly relations which 
have grown up between the poet’s 
school and the neighboring villagers. 
From the start our main task is to 
solve the farmers’ problems, and this 
is impossible so long as we are under 
suspicion. At present they feel that 
every man’s hand is against them, 
and nature’s as well. They hardly 
know what a square meal is fiom one 
end of the year to another, they are 
burdened with debt, loaded with pov- 
erty, and racked with fever. For this 
reason if we can keep their friend- 
ship we may be able to help them to 
their feet, though it will be a slow 
job. 


THER discoveries were the pres- 

ence of two American trained 
Indians on the staff, both from IIli- 
nois, one of whom has been running 
his own experimental farm for some 
time and the other acting as engineer. 
We: have also added to the staff a 
young doctor who will open a dis- 
pensary in‘ the village and help us to 
evadiedte the malaria. A veteran vil- 
lage extension worker will help us 
get hold of the boys and to take up 
the ‘educational work, for we want 
this to be a kind of test case in vil- 
lage economic uplift. Everyone up 
here at the school, Santiniketan, is 
giving hearty co-operatioon and Dr. 
Tagore looks upon the scheme as the 
fulfillment of a lifelong dream. 

At present most of my day is 
given over to the study of Bengali, 
but there is tennis, cricket, or foot- 
ball in the late afternoon and a host 
of interesting people to call upon in 
the evenings. The only person who 
rushes about in a frenzied hurry is 
the new agricultural director, and as 
the memory of the dash for Sibley 
Dog or Domecon wears off, the phil- 
osophic calm of the East will slowly 
wrap him in its tenacious and entic- 
ing folds. 

The jackels are howling in the 
brilliant moonlight across the plain 
and it is time to climb in under the 
mosquito net. 
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since the Joint Committee on 
Rural Schools began its work. 
This committee, because of the num- 


Paes two years have elapsed 





village of the state. 
A study of all of 
the occupied build- 
ings in thirty-seven 
supervisory districts 
show that the build- 
ing in which he at- 
tends school is al- 
most certain to be 
below the demands 
of modern hygenic standards. In 
many cases the conditions are so bad 
that he is likely to have his health 
impaired as a result of spending so 











ber of its members, is commonly": much ef: his ‘time under conditions 
referred to as the “Committee. of : unfavotable, te proper physical devel- 


Twenty-one.” 


The members were: « 


opment. His. chances of having a 


chosen by some of the piincipal: "farm: | : teacher as well prepared, as mature, 


and educational organizations of the’ 


“and* as experiehced**as those who 


state as a result of a resolytjon’ * beach’ in: th®, cities and villages of the 


passed by the “State Conferenc?’ df. 
Farm Organizations” during the 1920 
Farmers’ Week. Most of the two 
years have been spent in securing 
facts on which to base recommenda- 
tions. Funds from private sources 
were placed at the disposal of the 
Committee which have made it possi- 
ble to obtain a large body of data re- 
garding the conditions of schools in 
all sections of the state. This money 
has also enabled the Committee to 
have the advice of some of the most 
competent educators of the country 
in interpreting these facts and in 
making suggestions .regarding de- 
sirable modifications in existing laws. 

The results of the study show that 
in a number of important respects 
the fact that a child attends a rural 
school- means that he is almost cer- 
tain to be placed at a disadvantage 
in his school facilities as contrasted 
with the child who lives in a city or 
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* staté. ate very small. In addition, 
his teacher commonly lacks the essen- 
tials, in way of equipment and sup- 
plies, for the best work. The studies 
made of the curriculum show that 
both in organization and content it 
is better adapted to the needs of the 
city child and to use in the graded 
school than in the one-teacher school. 


A* MIGHT be expected, the use of 

tandardized tests shows that for 
their age, children in the country 
schools of the state are considerably 
behind those who attend schools in 
cities and villages. As Governor Mil- 
ler indicated in his recent message to 
the Legislature the outstanding edu- 
cational problem of the State is to so 
improve the school conditions of the 
rural communities that the marked 
disparity which now exists between 
country and city in this respect may 
be reduced, 





Suggestions for 


the Improvement 


of Rural Schools 
in: ‘New York 


State 
By George A. Works 








The Committee has not put its rec- 
ommendations in final form but 
space will not permit at this time 
more than a brief statement of some 
of the outstanding features of its 
tentative suggestions. The three 
principal proposals are: 

(1.) That a larger taxation unit 
than the present school district should 
be established. A large body of facts 
could be adduced that point to this 
conclusion but a few illustrations will 
make clear the significance of this 
recommendation. There are many 
common school districts in the state 
with an equalized tax rate of less 
than one mill and there are others in 
which the equalized tax rate runs as 
high as 70 mills. The primary cause 
for the marked disparity in the extent 
to which people have to exert them- 
selves to provide schools is the differ- 
ence in wealth of the school districts. 
In Delaware County there ure four 
districts with an equalized valuation 
between $10,000 and $20,000 and 
there are other common school dis- 
tricts in which the equalized valua- 
tions run between $150,000 and 
$190,000 and one instance in which 
the valuation is between $340,000 
and $350,000. In Tompkins County 
three districts were found with an 
equalized valuation between $20,000 
and $30,000. In that same county 
there are common school districts 
equalized valuations betwe2n $250,- 
000 and $260,000. There are com- 
mon school districts in the state with 
equalized valuations ranging from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000. The condi- 
tions cited for Delaware and Tomp- 
kins Counties are so common in prac- 
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tically every section of the state that 
they may be said to be typical. 

These marked differences in wealth 
are due to the fact that the present 
school districts were laid out essen- 
tially as they are today over a cen- 
tury ago. Since their formation 
built, telegraph and telephone lines 
have been erected, and oil and gas 
mains have been laid. These are taxed 
in the districts in which they are 
found and thus accentuate the differ- 
ence in value of farm property due to 
differences in fertility and location. 
The result is that there exist the 
grossest inequalities in the burdens 
that school districts have to bear in 
order that schools may be maintained. 
The adoption of a larger unit for local 
adoption of a larger unit for local 
taxation will in a measure help this 
situation because it will tend to re- 
duce the marked variations that now 
exist. 


This change, however, would not 
be sufficient. A careful analysis has 
been made of the present system of 
distribution of state aid and it is 
found in general to be unfair to the 
rural communities of the state. The 
Committee is convinced that the bur- 
den of school support cana be more 
equitably distributed than is now the 
case. The two main features covered 
by its suggestions on this point are: 

I. General state support for ele- 
mentary and high schools to be based 
on: (a) the ability of communities to 
pay for support of schools. The 
greater the equalized valuation of a 
district the less assistance it will re- 
ceive from the state; (b) the willing- 
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THIS COUNTRY SCHOOL IS NOT LOCATED IN A WEALTHY DISTRICT 


A well-equipped rural school does not always indicate a well-to-do district. 
This neighborhood has a valuation of $572,228, yet the children have the 
benefit of a good school. 


ness of school 
their schools. 

II. Special aid for buildings, trans- 
portation, and employment of excep- 
tionally well qualified teachers. 

(2.) The second proposal is for 
the optional consolidation of schools. 
The committee has decided to recom- 
mend the repeal of present legislation 
which makes it possible for district 
superintendents of schools to re-de- 
fine boundaries of school districts. 
It believes that consolidation of 
schools should be effected only upon 
a favorable vote of those affected by 
the consolidation. This places re- 


patrons to support 


POOR SCHOOLS DO NOT OCCUR IN INDIGENT DISTRICTS ONLY 


The equalized valuation of this district is $1,134,842, twice that of the one 
having the school shown at the top of the page, nevertheless it has much the 
more inferior school, 


sponsibility for this important func- 
tion in the hands of school patrons. 
(3.) The third proposal is for a 
larger unit for local administration. 
The facts obtained by the committee 
show definitely that very -generally 
the present system of administration 
is breaking down under the load that 
it is carrying. It recommends that 
the unit for purposes of local admin- 
istration and taxation be the same. 
It favors the establishment of a new 
unit of administration in the forma- 
tion of which existing civil boundar- 
ies, as those of town and country are 
ignored. This new unit would be 
based upon the existing communities 
in the state. The boundaries of these 
units are determined by such factors 
as topography, highways, railroads, 
bodies of water, and the social and 
economic centers that serve the farm- 
ers. This new unit is designated as a 
community unit. In this community 
there would be a board of education 
made up of representatives from each 
of the existing districts with pro- 
vision so made that neither repre- 
sentatives from common school not 
Union Free School districts would be 
in ascendancy. This board of educa- 
tion among other things would deter- 
mine the budget and levy the tax for 
the unit under its administration. 
For purposes of school supervision 
these community units would be 
grouped. There would be 208 of 
these groups until 1926 after which 
time the number of groups would be 
determined by a state commission 
composed of the Commissioner of 
(Continued on page 145) 
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ROGRESS in agriculture is fundamental to progress 
in the nation. It is marked by constantly improving 
physical and social well-being. Agricultural progress 
takes place as the people living in the open country 
achieve, in ever greater amount and juster proportion, 
the highest planes of wealth, health, knowledge, sociabil- 
ity, beauty (or art), and righteousness, which we, as an 
American people, have come to believe are associated 
with superior personal well-being and worthy of our lofti- 
est ideals. 

For fourteen years the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture at Cornell University has held an annual Farm- 
ers’ Week. The programs for these meetings have been 
carefully planned with reference to promoting progress 
in agriculture and country life as it has been defined. The 
program for this year is thoro and comprehensive and 
touches country life at many of its vital points. Its pur- 
pose is to make a worth-while contribution to the educa- 
tional efforts which are consistently working to encourage 
better farming and better farmers. The State College 
and the University extend a hearty welcome to all who are 
interested in agriculture—and most of all to the farmers 
and farm women by and thru whom progress will mainly 
be achieved in the different localities—to attend this, the 
fifteenth annual Farmers’ Week. A. R. MANN. 


NE OF the things considered at the Farmers’ Week 

meeting of the CORNELL COUNTRYMAN Association 
will be the proposed amendment to its constitution 
whereby the new staff shall assume control of the paper 
with the April, instead of the June issue, as has been the 
case heretofore. 

Without intending to exert any undue influence, per- 
haps a statement of the reasons for the amendment which 
will be advanced at the meeting may be in place. In 
times past, the outgoing staff, usually made up of seniors, 
graduated within a month after the new one assumed 
charge, leaving the newcomers to plow their furrow 
alone the next fall, without counsel or assistance. If the 
proposed amendment is passed, three months would elapse 
after the change and before the old board left college, so 
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that the newcomers could have the old board to turn to 
for advice while accustoming themselves to their duties, 
The move ought to make for fewer mistakes in policy 
and general make-up and so result in a better magazine, 

Another factor is that editing and managing a maga- 
zine such as THE COUNTRYMAN, entails a considerable 
amount of time and thought—and we have our class work 
to attend to as well. If a worth-while magazine is de- 
sired it requires a sacrifice of our college work and 
amusement, and the consumption of many midnight kilo- 
watts. The proposed amendment, however, would leave 
the last half of the senior year free for amusement and 
for some earnest study as well. 










HE COUNTRYMAN is pleased to announce the elec- 
tion of William G. Meal ’23, of Lockport, to the busi- 
ness staff, and of David S. Cook ’24, of South Byron, and 
Ross R. Reeve ’25, of Riverhead, to the editorial staff. 
We thank those who were not successful for the help 
they have been to THE COUNTRYMAN. They spent valua- 
ble time in the work, we hope not without some profit to 
themselves. 





E HEAR much talk about the exodus of farm boys 

to the city, but the converse, the exodus of town 
and city boys to the farm occasions much less comment. 
It is a less apparent movement, undeniably less impor- 
tant, nevertheless it ought to exert a pronounced effect 
upon country life. Our purpose is not so much to con- 
sider just what this influence results in as it is to inquire 
into the cause of it all—it may throw some light upon 
advantages of country life not commonly appreciated. 

Back of it all is the age-old desire to establish one’s 
feet on the earth, the Holy Earth. Country folks do not 
seem to realize the hunger of city people for green grass, 
and trees, and an unobstructed view of the horizon. We 
know city boys who have grown up to manhood without 
ever leaving the environs of New York City, who have 
never sunk their teeth into an apple of their own picking, 
never seen any farm animals other than the horses on the 
street and the sheep in Prospect Park, nor seen a field of 
golden wheat swaying in the breeze. It is an artificial 
sort of a life, somehow they do not get the full richness 
out of living. 

Another thing they miss is the more intimate relation- 
ship possible on a farm between a boy and his father. 
There, if ever, a father becomes “dad,’”’ more like a big 
brother than just a male parent, a counsellor and friend 
who can guide his boy by precept and example into the 
most useful type of manhood. 

The reasons back of it all are summed up in what has 
been formulated as the Creed of the Country Boy. You 
may have read it before in this paper, but it seems worth 
repeating. 

“T believe that the country which God made is more 
beautiful than the city that man made; the life out of 
doors and in touch with the earth is the natural life of 
man. I believe that work is work wherever I find it, but 
that work with Nature is more inspiring than work with 
the most intricate machinery. I believe that the dignity 
of labor depends not on what you do but upon how you 
do it; that opportunity comes to a boy on the farm as 
often as to the boy in the city; that life on the farm is 
larger, freer, and happier on the farm than in town; that 
my success depends not upon my location but upon my- 
self, not upon my dreams but upon what I actually do, 
not upon luck but upon pluck. I believe in working when 
you work, and in playing when you play, and in giving 
and receiving a square deal in every walk of life,” 













Supplying the Lack of Iron in the Dietary 


PRINGTIME will soon be here 
S and with it that tired feeling! 

Perhaps you will go to the doc- 
tor for a tonic. Do you know that 
iron, often found in these tonics, 
taken in the shape of certain foods, 
will get the same results without pay- 
ing a doctor’s fee? The following 
article has been written for THE 
COUNTRYMAN especially to make this 
clear. 

The amount of iron in the body is 
small, less than one-tenth of an ounce, 
but its function is of the highest im- 
portance. It exists in the body 
mainly as a constituent of hemoglobin 
of the red corpuscles. 

One of the chief functions of iron 
is to carry oxygen to every cell in 
the body. If the blood contains the 


normal amount of red blood corpus- 


cles, or in other words, sufficient 
hemoglobin, and that means enough 
iron, each cell can carry on all those 
processes of nutrition which produce 
heat and energy. The chances are 
that the man, woman, or child whose 
food contains the requisite amount 
of iron will look “fit,” feel “‘fit,’”? and 
be “fit” for the business of life. 

There is no considerable reserve 
store of iron in the body. If the in- 
take of iron fails to equal the output 
there must result a diminution of the 
hemoglobin. And if this continues, 
a greater or lesser degree of anemia 
will result. 

The food should furnish the body 
with about .015 grams—approxi- 
mately one two-thousandths of an 
ounce of iron each day. This is an 
exceedingly small amount, yet under 
existing circumstances it seems doubt- 
ful if the majority of people, espe- 
cially those who eat in public places, 
are obtaining even this small amount. 

All foods do not contain iron. Of 
those that do, rolled oats, whole 
wheat grain and flour, beans, and 
potatoes are the cheapest sources. 
About one-half the available iron in 
wheat is rejected in the bran. Eggs 
are a more concentrated source of 
iron than are cereals but are more 


By Winifred Moses 


expensive. Milk contains only a 
small amount of iron but this is in a 
most available form. Among the 


VEGETABLES SUPPLY iRON 


Having vroduced the iron, tho, do 
not throw a third to a half away with 
the water the vegetables were cooked 
in,—add the liquid to soups or sauces 


fruits and vegetables containing iron 
are prunes, raisins, dates, figs, apples, 
oranges, pineapples, lettuce, spinach, 
and other greens, onions, beans, and 
peas, either fresh or dried, carrots, 
beets, and cabbage. Meat is high in 
iron, altho it is in a form not so read- 
ily assimilated by the body as is the 
iron contained in eggs, milk, fruit, 
and vegetables. 

As has been said, all foods do not 
contain iron in appreciable amounts 
and the percentage is small in those 
that do and a large portion of it is 
often lost. This may be due to meth- 
ods of manufacture, as in the milling 
of cereals, when the outer coats and 
germ which contain the greater part 
of the iron are removed and not used 
as human food. This is especially 


true since the ending of the war. 
During the period of the war we 
saved our wheat in the dietary. Now 
that the war is over there has been a 
reaction. We are eating breads made 
of white flour instead of those made 
of whole wheat or graham flour. 
Then, too, there is the tendency to 
neglect the whole cereals for those 
finely milled and partially or wholly 
cooked, since it takes more time and 
more fuel to properly prepare such 
cereals as oatmeal and cracked wheat 
than it does to serve farina or puffed 
rice. And this is one source of dan- 
ger of deficiency in our iron supply. 
A slice of whole wheat bread contains 


’ twice as much iron as a slice of white 


bread, and a slice of graham bread 
more than four times as much, while 
a serving of oatmeal yields five times 
as much as a serving of farina or 
cream of wheat. 

The loss of food iron may also be 
due to improper methods of prepar- 
ing and cooking vegetables, as when 
vegetables are pared and soaked in 
water before cooking and the water 
in which they are cooked is thrown 
away. For instance, potatoes which 
are properly cooked—that is, baked 
or boiled with the skins on—are one 
of the cheapest sources of food iron, 
but lose one-fifth of their iron when 
they are pared before boiling and the 
water in which they were cooked is 
thrown away. 

Peas and beans, another valuable 
source of food iron, lose from one- 
third to two-fifths of their iron when 
the water in which they are soaked 
and cooked is rejected, and spinach, 
the vegetable richest in food iron, 
loses about one-half. To conserve the 
food iron of vegetables, they should 
be baked or steamed and when possi- 
ble cooked with their skins on. If 
this is not always possible or conven- 
ient, the water in which they are 
cooked should be added to soups or 
used in sauces. 

Apples, which contain considerable 
food iron, are used much less than 

(Continued on page 145) 
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’92 B.S.A.—Harry Hayward is now 
employed by the N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Advertising Agents. Their headquar- 
ters are in Philadelphia but there are 
also offices in New York, Chicago, 
and Cleveland. Hayward was one of 
the leaders in social and educational 
activities during his college days. He 
was chime master and a worker in 
the agricultural associations. 

’94 Sp.—Lyman V. W. Brown was 
killed instantly in an automobile ac- 
cident on January 3. He was born at 
Beille Plaine, Iowa, in 1870, but his 
parents soon moved to Riverside, 
Calif., which has been his home ever 
since. He went to the University of 
the Pacific for one year, taking the 
course in music; spent his sophomore 
and junior years. at Stanford, and 
took his senior work in entomology 
at Cornell. He was persuaded to 
come to Cornell by Professor Com- 
stock, who was then at Stanford. 
During his work at Cornell he was in- 
timately associated with Professor 
Roberts, who was then dean of the 
College of Agriculture. 

His outstanding work since gradua- 
tion has been the development of the 
desert, by reclaiming the waste land 
thru irrigation. Two thousand acres 
have been reclaimed by him, about 
two-thirds of which is now in citrus 
orchards. This past fall he was 
elected mayor of Riverside, and he 
took office only a day before he was 
killed. 

798 B.S.A., ’05 M.S.A.—Professor 
John W. Gilmore of the agronomy 
department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has returned to his duties 
after spending six months as exchange 
professor at the University of Chile, 
in Santiago. While there he was in 
consultation with the Chilean Govern- 
ment with reference to the improve- 
ment of agriculture on the western 
coast of South America. 

701 B.S.A.—Gilbert M. Tucker, Jr., 
is supervisor of exhibits for the State 
Department of Health, at Albany. He 
makes numerous trips about the state 
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arranging for demonstrations and ex- 
hibits sent out by the department. 

’06 W.C.—Levi H. Brown, who is 
employed with the Sheffield Farms 
Milk Company, has the honor of be- 
ing the mayor of the oldest city in 
Vermont, namely, Vergennes. 

’08 B.S.—Orrin F. Ross is running 
a farm on Black River Flats near 
Lowville. Mrs. Ross was formerly 
county agent in Franklin and Oneida 
Counties. 

709 W.C.—J. S. Alexander, who 
was formerly with the Oyster Dairy 
Company at Washington, D. C., is 
now employed with the Dairymen’s 
League in Ithaca. 

°09 Ph.D.—Jarvis Chester Deacon 
was forced to give up his position 
with the Bureau of Education be- 
cause of ill health. He is now located 
on a 100-acre farm near Grimsby, 
Ontario, Canada. His mail is re- 
received at Box 27, Grimsby. 

710 Ex.—dAlfred E. Boicourt, who 
was in charge of the college experi- 
mental farm for several years, is now 
managing Oscar and Son’s 3000-hen 
poultry farm at New Paltz. 

711 B.S.—Thomas Bradlee is di- 
recting the work of the Extension 
Department in the State College of 
Agriculture at Burlington, Vt. 

711 W.C.—L. C. Cochran is mana- 
ger of a creamery at Shelburne, Vt. 

711 W.C.—C. E. Dickenson is pro- 
prietor and owner of a creamery at 
Shoreham, Vt. 

711 B.S.A.—D. C. Vann is going 
into the hardware business in Penn 
Yan. For the past two years he has 
been county agent in Monroe County. 

712 W.C.—George Gorman is state 
inspector of dairy plants in the Ver- 
mont State Department of Agricul- 
ture, and is located at Rutland, Vt. 

712 B.S.—F. A. Cushing Smith, 
city planning and landscape artist, of 
Rochester, was one of the speakers 
at the “Better Homes” meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Roches- 
ter, last month. His lectures dealt 
with the location, orientation, and 








style of the home. A typical house 
plan was developed during the course 
of one of his lectures, and in others 
suggestions were given as to interior 
decoration and furnishings. His ad- 
dress on city planning was illustrated 
with lantern slides, showing practical 
accomplishments in the art of land- 
scape design. 

713 B.S.—Chester M. Austin has 
again taken up his duties as a Farm 
Bureau agent. This time it is of Mont- 
gomery County. Until the fall of 
1920 he was the county agent of 
Franklin County, when he resigned 
his position to go into the feed busi- 
ness for himself in Malone. His new 
headquarters are in Fonda, Mont- 
gomery County. 

713 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Champion (Cecelia McKay) an- 
nounced on October 26, the birth of 
a son, Stewart Clarence Champion. 
They are living at 18 Brondon Ave., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

7138 B.S.—C. Edwin Dimon was 
married on December 30 to Eugenia 
Mallery, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
Ira D. Mallery, of Freeport. The 
ceremony was performed by _ the 
bride’s father, assisted by Rev. Irwin 
Dennett. Mr. Dimon is a very suc- 
cessful farmer and business man, and 
lives at Southampton, Long Island. 
Each year he has over a hundred 
acres of potatoes, in addition to hav- 
ing a large dairy and growing other 
crops. He is a director of the Suf- 
folk County Farm Bureau, and also 
of the newly organized Empire State 
Potato Growers’ Association. 

713 B.S., ’21 Ph.D.—Mortimer D. 
Leonard has resigned his assistant 
professorship in entomology at Cor- 
nell to take a position as manager of 
the service department of the Bowker 
Insecticide Company of New York 
City. He is living at 59 Overlook 
Avenue, Ridgewood, N. J. 

714 B.S.—Leslie D. Baker has re- 
signed his position in charge of crop 
insurance with the Hartford Insur- 
ance Company at Chicago, to become 
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manager of Mohegan Farm at Mohe- 
gan Lake, a large dairy and poultry 
farm, in which he is interested finan- 
cially. His father, Charles H. Baker, 
who graduated from the agricultural 
college here in ’86, is owner of the 
farm, the products of which go di- 
rectly to the high class clubs and ho- 
tels of New York. 


14 BS.—E. S. Bird, formerly 
county agent in Montgomery County, 
has started farming for himself. 

14 B.S.—John L. Buck is teaching 
at the College of Agriculture and For- 
estry of the University of Nanking, 
Nanking, China. 

14 B.S.—H. A. D. Leggett is as- 
sistant professor of poultry hus- 
bandry at the State University at 
Burlington, Vt. 

14 Ex.—Mr. and Mrs. I. Claire 
Reed of Oakfield announced the birth 
of a daughter, Lois Arline, on Decem- 
ber 22. 

714 Sp.—Mr. and Mrs. D. Burt 
Smith announced the arrival of a son, 
Charles Burt Smith, on January 5. 
Charles weighed 9% pounds. The 
Smiths live in Fredonia. 

714 W.C.—Leon D. Turnbull is em- 
ployed in a creamery at Orleans, Vt. 

714 W.C.—Randolph W. Turnbull 
is working in a milk plant at Greene, 
Massachusetts. 

714 B.S.—E. D. Vosbury, who is 
conected with the Division of Horti- 
culture of the Burcau of Plant In- 
dustry at Washington, recently wrote 
Farmer’s Bulletin 1237, on Pineapple 
Production in Florida. 

715 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Stanley 
Cobb announced the arrival of a son, 
J. Stanley Cobb Jr., late in December. 

715 B.S.—J. M. Frayer is located 
at Lyndonville, Vt., as chemist for 
the Lyndonville Creamery Associa- 
tion. 

"15 B.S.—Sarah Townley Jackson 
has a position in the Brockport State 
Normal School at Brockport. She is 
teaching household arts. 

15 M.S.—V. R. Jones is located at 
Montpelier, Vt., as inspector of 
creameries for the Vermont State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

715 B.S.—Louise May Post is at 
the head of the department of home 
economics in the Central High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

715 M.S.A.—John H. Reisner has a 
position as teacher in the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Nan- 
king, Nanking, China. 

16 B.S.—Gertrude Strong Bates is 
instructor of practical nursing at the 
Allegany Central Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

16 B.S.—H. E. Bremer, a former 
instructor here, is now with the Ver- 
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Efficient and Economical Help 
For Your Farming Operations 


MASSEY-HARRIS HIGH GRADE 


Farm Machines and Implements 


WHETHER it’s for the preparation of the seed bed, the 

planting of the seed or the harvesting of the crop, 
there’s a Massey-Harris machine or implement that will give 
you a measure of service with which you’ll be immensely 
pleased. Backed by nearly three-quarters of a century’s ex- 
perience in implement construction and having built into them 
the most approved principles as determined by painstaking 
studies in the field, these machines and implements truly 
offer you efficient and econcmical help for your farming 
operations. 


They have won favor in practically every country on the 
Globe where grass is grown or seed is sown and can he relied 
upon absolutely to give satisfaction in every respect. More- 
over, they. are built no further away from you than Genesee 
County and are a warranted product in the investment of 
which there isn’t an element of chance. They are earning 
big profits for farmers everywhere and will earn them for you! 


Get our catalog describing them and investi- 
gate their merits. It will pay you in the end. 


Massey-Harris Harvester Company, Inc. 
Builders of Farm Machinery Since 1850 


Head Offices and Factory at Batavia, New York 


mont State Department of Agricul- 
ture as supervisor of cow-testing as- 
sociations and creamery inspections 
for the state. His headquarters are 
at Montpelier. 


716 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Wendall 
T. Card (Anna F. Jonsen, B.S. 717) 
are living at Sylvania, Pa. 

716 B.S.—C. Herbert Chamberlain 
is with the Scovell Chemical Com- 
pany of Rochester. He lives at 16 
Gladstone Street. 

16 B.S.—Lewis R. Hart is con- 
nected with the experiment station at 
Presque Isle, Me. : 

716 Ex.—Mr. and Mrs. Alan Hop- 
kins of Cleveland, Ohio, announced 
the birth of a son, Richard Martin, on 


Dec. 23. Mrs. Hopkins was formerly 
Mary E. Webster, and her husband is 
connected with the Chandler Motor 
Company. 

716 B.S.—Van B. Hart, who is in- 
structing in the farm management 
department, was recently engaged to 
Miss Helen B. Clark ’25. 

716 B.S.—The marriage of Miss 
Fannie Kaplan, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marcus Kaplan of Brooklyn, to 
Julius Jokel ’16, took place on Nov. 
24. The ceremony was held at the 
Hotel Gotham, New York City. 

716 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. John D. 
Miller of 16 East 96th Street, New 
York City, have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Mar- 
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H-O STEAM-COOKED CHICK FEED isthe 
cheapest and best feed you can buy because 


it saves the lives of the chicks that pay your 
feed bills. 


When you give your new-hatched chicks 
H-O STEAM-COOKED CHICK FEED, you 
are insuring them against bowel trouble, White 
Diarrhea and kindred ailments that cause 
chick deaths. You are giving them a healthy 
start in life and they will grow and develop into 
profitable productive birds in record time. 


H-O STEAM-COOKED CHICK FEED 
contains the proper proportions of muscle, 
energy, bone, heat, blood and feather produc- 
ing elements required by young chicks. The 
grains are cut to pin-point fineness and steam- 
cooked by the wonderful H-O Process which 
makes H-O STEAM-COOKED CHICK 
FEED readily digestible. It will keep sweet 
and clean indefinitely. 


Feed your chicks H-O STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK FEED and know that you will raise 
every normal chick. Watch them develop into 
the finest specimens you have ever had and 
get the profits from these productive birds. 

H-O STEAM-COOKED CHICK FEEDis packed in 
the handy five-pound package obtainable co your 
local grocer; or get a supply from your feed dealer. 


Sample of this wonder feed 


and literature free, on request. 


THE H-O CEREAL COMPANY, INC. 
FEED DEPT., DESK 20 BUFFALO, N. Y. 






Saves the Lives of Baby Chicks 
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STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK FEED 
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garet, to William D. Crim ’16, of 
Utica. Miss Miller is a graduate of 
Vassar, class of 1919. Crim is a 
member of the Cornell Club of New 
York. He is the son of the late Dr. 
Frank D. Crim ’77, of Utica. 

716 W.C.—Albert H. Raymond is 
with the Stowe Creamery at Stowe, 
Vermont. 

"16 W.C.—LeRoy D. Ware is man- 
ager of the Richmond Co-operative 
Creamery at Richmond, Vt. This is 
one of the largest and best-known 
creameries in the state. 

716 B.S.—N. Glenn Westbrook is 
teaching agriculture in the Belfast 
High School, at Belfast. 

717 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Bryon A. 
Allen announced on December 12, 
that they were the proud parents of 
a son, Robert Davis Allen. 

717 B.S., 718 M.S.A.—Chih L. Chien 
is devoting his full time to teaching 
in and advancing the interests of the 
College of Agriculture and Forestry 
at the University of Nanking, Nan- 
king, China. 

717 B.S.—James Leland Edwards 
of Passaic, N. J., was married on No- 
vember 5 to Miss Ruth D. Chase, 
also of Passaic. The céremony took 
place at the home of the bride’s 
parents at 131 Pennington Avenue. 
They will make their home at Wood- 
cliffe-on-the-Hudson. 


717 B.S.—J. P. Griffith has recently 
been appointed horticulturist at the 
Porto Rico Insular station. He was 
formerly with the Porto Rico Federal 
station as assistant horticulturist. in 
1917 and ’18 he was an instructor at 
Cornell. 


717 B.S.—Dr. and Mrs. F. A. Hub- 
bard of Taunton, Mass., have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Jennie Elizabeth, to Mar- 
shall E. Farnham ’17. Miss Hubbard 
is a graduate of Radcliffe College, 
Class of 1921. Farnham is associated 
in the work of plant genetics at the 
Station for Experimental Evolution, 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island. 

717 B.S.—Carrie J. King is home 
bureau manager of Oneida County. 
At present she is taking a six months’ 
leave of absence. 

717 B.S.—Mannon G. McPherson is 
teaching in the poultry department of 
the New York State School of Agri- 
culture at Morrisville, N. Y. 

717 B.S.—Mr. and Mrs. Eric James 
Miller (Miss Helen Kirkendall) an- 
nounced on October 18, the birth of 
Eric James Jr. Their address is R. D. 
8, Ithaca. 


717 B.S.—Jimmy Owen is manag- 
ing his father’s farm at Willsboro. 

717 B.S.—Helene Thompkins has 
gone to Norwich as teacher in home 
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“2 Milks the Cows 


Clean’ 


What Does This Mean to You? 


T= Burrell slogan—“Jt Milks the Cows Clean”— 
tells in a single sentence the big advantage of the 
Burrell Milker. The fact 


—that the Burrell Automatic Controller regulates the 
suction to the exact requirement of each cow 


—that the Burrell Positive Relief Pulsator gives be- 
tween each period of suction a complete period of 
telief from all suction 


—that the Burrell Air-Cushion Teat Cup, with its real 
air cushion which compresses and supports the teat 
comfortably, fits all ordinary teats 


—that the Burrell Moisture Trap absolutely prevents 
any inrush of air from carrying liquids into the pail 
from the tube leading to the vacuum pipe— 


the fact that these features mark the Burrell Milker is 
of course interesting, for they are causes of the con- 
tinuously satisfactory day-after-day and year-after-year 
Burrell machine milking. 


But it is the effect of these features which most con- 
cerns you—and this effect on the Burrell is that “Je 
Milks the Cows Clean.” Of course, you want your 
milking machine to milk the cows clean. 


You Should Have a Copy of the 
New Burrell Milker Catalog 


Every dairyman should have a copy of the Burrell Milker cata- 
log. It is almost impossible to be well informed on milkers, or 
really know what you can expect of a milking machine, unless 
you have a copy of this new catalog. Beside telling you all 
about the Burrell Milker as it is now, it pictures the evolution 


through which it has passed, and this helps to explain why the 
Burrell Milker is practically perfect today. The short story 
about the herd that has never been milked by hand proves 
that the Burrell milks the cows clean. And the article on the 
production of clean milk is worth money to any milk producer. 


Send for your copy of the Burrell Catalog today. Address Dept. 15 


Little Falls 





D.H. BURRELL & Go. ING. 
TRADE MARK 


RRELL 


economics. She was formerly at partment at the John Hopkins Uni- 
Sherburne. versity. She is studying under Dr. 


New York 
















































































division of the Edison Industries, Inc. 
He lives at 21 Ivanhoe Terrace, East 


"17 B.S.—Mary Wright was mar- McCullen. 


ried, September 17, to Julian Harvey. 
They are living at 1418 Artillery Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

18 B.S.—Earnestine Becker is as- 
sistant in the chemical hygiene de- 


718 B.S.—George L. Dawson is 
with the Queen City Dairy Company, 
255 Seneca Street, Buffalo. 

718 B.S.—Karl N. Ehricke is de- 
partment manager in the disc-record 


Orange, N. J. 

’18 B.S.—Rebecca Gibbons is asso- 
ciate professor of nutrition in the 
department of hygiene, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 
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UEBLER MILKING MACHINE 


The Milker with the Vertical Pulsator 


The Dairymen who are shrewdest in 
buying Milkers are not the ones who can 
search out the lowest prices, but the Dairy- 
men who can search out the Milker with 
the highest merit. 


Satisfaction is the goal of every pur- 
chase. Our policy is to make the very best 
Milker that, it is possible to build. 


Our Milkers are the least expensive 
when the cost is figured by the results they 
give. Our customers know that and that 
is why they are so loyal to us. Ask your 
neighbors about Uebler Milkers and write 
for circular. 


Uebler Milking Machine Company, Inc. 


Incorporated 1909 


For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 


DANISH DAIRY PREPARATIONS 


Pure, Concentrated, Ready to Use. 


For uniformly best results in making finest 
cheese, butter and buttermilk. America’s stand- 
ards backed by years of specialized experience, 
used in the country’s finest creameries and 
cheese factories. 


Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 
Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 
Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 
Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 


To properly ripen the cream for. butter, and 
the milk for cheese and commercial buttermilk, 
use Hansen’s Lactic Ferment Culture. 


For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY,. Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise “‘ Che Story of Cheese 
by J. D. Frederiksen, free on request. 


Vernon, Oneida County, N. Y. 


The Background Books 


By LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


These books should be read and studied by cvery agricultural worker; 
every community leader; every one interested in the future 


welfare of the world 


The Holy Earth - - - - $1.00 


It expounds the philosophy that bases society 
on the earth; in this teaching, the naturist and 
the farmer find their proper place. 


Universal Service - - - - $1.00 
The hope of the world’s society lies in Uni- 
versal service, Universal Fellowship. This 
book discusses practical constructive sugges- 
tions for the remodelling of the social fabric 
toward a true democracy. 


What Is Democracy? . - - $1.00 


The question of the hour and its answer by a 
clear-thinking student of mankind. It gives 
special attention to the rural situation as a 
world problem. 


Wind and Weather - - - $1.00 


A book of verse. One comes forth from delv- 
ing in this book with a clean, refreshed, and 
inspired spirit; a new love and comprehension 
of Mother Earth. 


For sale at the bookstores or direct from 


The Comstock Publishing Company 
ITHACA - - NEW YORK 


Buy in Ithaca 
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Improving Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 137) 


Education and two representatives of 
farm organizations to be appointed 
by the Governor. There would be a 
board of education in this supervisory 
unit consisting of a representative 
chosen by each community board 
from its membership. This board 
would be given several responsibili- 
ties, among which would be the se- 


lection of district superintendents of. 


schools. 





from corn. 


New York 
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Diamond Corn 


Gluten Meal 


IAMOND Corn Gluten Meal is an- 

other one of our great products 
It is highly concen- 
trated corn protein with a minimum of 
fibre and is used extensively by the care- 
ful feeder with fine results. 

The protein in Diamond Corn Gluten 
Meal costs proportionately less than any 
other feed and, when properly mixed, 
makes a very low priced, highly produc- 
tive ration. It is guaranteed 40% protein 
and invariably runs higher. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station endorses Corn Gluten 
Meal by stating that, on the basis of its 
composition and digestibility, it has 10% 

greater feeding value than Cotton 
Seed Meal. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Chicaga 


Also Manufacturers of 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 








The Committee expects to publish 
a brief statement of its findings and 
a complete statement of its recom- 
mendations in the near future. This 
volume will be distributed as gener- 
ally as possible over the state in the 
hope that persons interested in rural 
school conditions may have access to 
it. It hopes that thoughtful consid- 
eration will be given the subject by 
rural school patrons and that legisla- 
tion may be obtained in the near fu- 
ture that will insure to the country 
child school facilities, that in quality, 


are as good as those that obtain in 
the cities of the state. To secure this 
change will require the united effort 
of the farm men and women of the 
state. 


Farm Home 


(Continued from page 139) 


formerly on account of their high 
cost. Eggs, too, one of the best 
sources of food iron, are becoming 
more and more expensive until they 
may be considered a luxury rather 
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TRAVEL VIA 
<> Ithaca-Auburn Short Line az: 
4 - TRAINS DAILY - 4 


Cheapest and Quickest Route Between Ithaca and Auburn, N. Y. 
Through Connections to Syracuse and New York Central Points 





















Lv. Syracuse NYC 74:50 A.M. 710:10 A.M. *5:10 P. M. 
Ly. Auburn *6:45 A.M. *11:50A.M. *3:00 P.M *6:40 P. M. 
Ar. Ithaca 8:30 A. M 1:20P.M. 4:45P.M 8:20 P. M. 
Lv. Ithaca 7:30 A. M. 2:20 P.M 3:45 P.M 7:20 P. M. 
Ar. Auburn 9:15 A. M. 2:00 P.M 5:30 P. M 9:10 P. M. 
Ar. Syracuse NYC *10:45 A. M. 73:45 P.M. +7:05 P.M. *11:05 P. M. 


*Daily. Daily except Sunday. 


12:20 P. M. train makes connections for Empire State Express 


SPECIAL RATES FOR FARMER’S WEEK 
Ticket Office 109 North Tioga St., Ithaca, N. Y., Telephone, Dial 2469 
CENTRAL NEW YORK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 


IDEAL We Go Straight 
LUNCH 
105 North Tioga Street 


NEAR THE BUSY CORNER 












A good clean place to 


eat when down town. 












ies ee SS ee 
We make our own to the source of motor trouble and have the knowl- 
‘ edge, skill, equipment and facilities to give swift, 
pies and cakes — and sure and satisfactory results. Our method.of auto 
repairing not only insures a quick job, well done, 
good ones too. but the expert use of the most modern machinery 
and devices, saves time and labor for us, and money 

for you. 


Lang’s Garage 
TRY THE IDEAL 117-129 East Green Street 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Buy in Ithaca 











than a necessity. Lettuce, a valuable 
source of iron, has almost disappeared 
from our tables, while even onions, 
cabbage, carrots, beets, beans, peas, 
spinach, and other iron containing 
vegetables do not appear as abun- 
dantly as they should. 

To insure a sufficient amount of 
iron, a day’s dietary should contain 
the following: (1) A _ serving of 
prunes, or its equivalent of iron-con- 
taining fruits; (2) a serving of oat- 
meal, or some other whole cereal; (3) 
three or four slices of whole wheat 
bread, graham bread, or an equiva- 
lent amount of graham muffins; (4) 
an egg; (5) one or two potatoes 
baked or boiled with skins on; (6) a 
serving of one or two of the follow- 
ing: onions, cabbage, lettuce, beets, 
carrots, spinach, or other greens, 
beans or peas; (7) an apple or an 
orange; (8) raisins, dates, or figs; 
(9) if meat is added to this list one 
of the others may be omitted. 

To sum up: The body needs iron 
to function properly. While the 
amount required is exceedingly 
small, there is danger that the food 
may not supply this, first, because 
the amount of iron in foods is very 
small; second, due either to methods 
of manufacture or improper methods 
of cooking, much of this may not be 
available for food; third, there is a 
tendency to eat finely milled rather 
than whole cereals; fourth, there is 
also danger of elimination from the 
diet of such iron-containing foods as 
the dried fruits, vegetables, and eggs 
on account of their high cost. 


SEEDS 


Timothy 

Clover 

Alsike 

Alfalfa 

Alberta Seed Oats 
Spring Wheat 
Canada Peas 

Seed Barley 


Send us a list of your spring 
requirements and we will send 
you samples and prices freight pre- 
paid to your station We can save 
you money if given a chance. 


We sell the Best SEEDS 
obtainable. 


B. F. Metcalf & Son 
Inc. 


115 North Warren St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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More Power Where Power Counts 


NO MORE lifting of plows to ease the pull. 
slacking of speed when threshing or filling silos. No mcre 
worry about finishing t!e job on time. Case Tractors deliver 
ample power where power counts—at the drawbar and belt. 


No more 


Wherein is the Case Tractor better? 
he will tell you:— 


Ask any competent engineer and 


That a tractor engine will deliver more power continuously through 
a few simple spur gears than through any other type of trans- 
mission. 


More power through few gears than through many. 


More through machine-cut, hardened steel gears than through 
rough cast gears. 


More through enclosed gears, well oiled and protected, than through 
gears or chains exposed to dust, dirt and grit. 


More through roller bearings than through plain bearings. 


That the place for a belt pulley is on the engine crankshaft where the 
full power of the engine is available for belt work. This simple 
Case arrangement does away with the necessity for gears, gives 
plenty of clearance for the belt, and brings the pulley in plain view 
of the operator when lining up and backing into the belt. 


And that all these better features mean longer life for the tractor, 
lower upkeep expense, more work for the fuel consumed. 


All these features are essentially Case features. Their value 
to farmers is explained in detail in our illustrated catalogue. 
Write for your copy. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, 


Established 1842. 


Dept. P302 U.S.A. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


TRADE MARKS REG. U.& PAT. OFF, AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


KEROSENE (2x3 TRACTORS 


NOTE: We want the public to knew that our plows 
and harrows are NOF the Case piows and harrows 
made by the J. I. C-** Plnv- Weeks Company. 
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f There is a 
— ee Difference in 
= Naga Milk Products 





and consumers are quick to no- 
tice this difference—they look 
for the fine, rich flavor, and the 


wholesomeness which can only 









result in products produced un- 








der conditions of absolute clean- 





bod 


The BATES STEEL MULE 


liness and sanitation. 


and the To establish these conditions 
MIDWEST MOTOR and establish them on a basis of 


economy too, thousands of dair- 


make a Super-Tractor ies, creameries and cheese fac- 


tories are finding the use of 










Fordson Owners Write Us 


Information about BATES STEEL CRAWLER | 
attachment for FORDSON TRACTORS 





on request without an equal. 
INCREASES POWER SAVES FUEL | This cleaner was built espe- |. 
DECREASES SLIPPING SHORTER TURNS | cially for, and it is so exactly . 








fitted to dairy use that it has 
established a standard of dairy 
cleanliness that is unapproach- 


EASILY PUT ON 


Make your FORDSON TRACTOR into an 
EFFICIENT CRAWLER MACHINE 


able for efficiency and economy. 


The use of this cleaner has 


: d cl i sts wherever 
Farm Power Machinery Corp., 256 Court St. eee eeenee er eee 
it is being used and it will prove 


ROCHESTER, N. a. a profitable investment for you. 


New York State Distributors Order from your supply house. 










It cleans clean. 


Indian in circle 


Se me Ae aauls 
= chockfull 


Every bin running over—the Solvay-limed farm 
is known by its bumper crops. Pure, soluble 
Solvay lime is ground fine and feeds easily 
through drill or sower; sweetens the soil to 
rich fertility. Guaranteed high test 95% car- 
y \| bonates, furnace dried, non-caustic—safest, 
Peay © cheapest. 

YE Ask for Solvay Booklet about lime and how to 
Yj use it. Sent FREE. 


THE SOLVAY LVA 
sation donee sOTYAy 
‘ Syracuse, N.Y. LIMESTONE 


Tell Them Who Introduced You 























in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Mnfrs. 
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ESTABLISHED 1836 


The 
Tompkins County 
National Bank 


135-137 East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The F armer 
Who Reads 


and keeps himself familiar with progress 










in his line of work is 


The Farmer Who Gets the Money 


Our business is to make reading a pleas- 













ure, by supplying scientifically accurate 







We will be pleased to establish 
business relations with you and 
extend to you every facility con- 
sistent with sound banking meth- 
ods. 


glasses. 
















Wilson Optical Co. 


208 E. State St. 







“WE GRIND OUR OWN LENSES” 








SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 





STRAND THEATRE 


FEBRUARY 12, 13, 14, 15 
The greatest amusement of the year 
The biggest laugh-getter 
The most for your money 
The picture that is the talk of the country 
MOLLY O 
Rip Roaring Fast Comedy Drama 
Don’t miss it 
COMING 
Another Picture Wallop 
The Greatest Child Actor in the World 
RICHARD HEDRICK 


In our estimation greater than Jackie Coogan 





The Place to get Your 
Shoes and Oxfords 


Farmer's Week 


























The Ithaca Boot 
Shop, Inc. 


F. J. ASHDOWN 
212 East State Street 


and Wesley Barry 








Supported by 
A Strong Acting Company in a Big 
Comedy Drama 
“THE CHILD THOU GAVEST ME” 














Buy in Ithaca 
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THE FARMERS’ STORE 


For four generations we have served and earned the friend- 
ship of the farmers of Tompkins County. Our business was 
founded by farmer, for farmers. It is upon the good-will 
and friendship of farmers that our business has thriven 






Poultry Supplies 


We specialize in making sanitary poultry 
supplies for every possible purpose, such as 
Wind Bafflers 





































atoral 


: mi STEAM PRESSURE . 
PUTT > Fa NRE eT tae 


Ventilators 
Food Containers has been endersed by the County Home 
Dry Mash Troughs Bureaus, for all operations of canning, pre- 
Water Fountains serving, and ordinary cooking. 
Brooder Heaters Actual tests show that it demar.ds 
and many other articles, all from designs HALF THE ATTENTION 
furnished us by the Cornell Poultry De- RE See SE. 
partment. that other cookers demand. 
Write us for particulars, orinquire of yourown 
Call on us, or write for particulars hardware dealer, mentioning our name. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER 


is no longer content to conduct his business less efficiently than the business man. 
He will no longer send out letters, quotations, contracts, etc., without retaining a car- 
bon copy for his own satisfaction and for possible use in court. 


te He will no longer run the risk of 
r Sa r possible misinterpretation by sending 
an : hand-written, none-too-legible letters. 

He will use a typewriter for his 
business, and the logical typewriter 
for him to use is the 


CORONA 


Its cheap price, its sturdy and dura- 
ble construction, its complete porta- 
bility, makes it typically the farmer’s 
typewriter. 





Have a demonstration 
while you are here 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


Buy in Ithace 











Devoted to 


Happenings 
SOOO 


Volume Ill 


Local The Campus Countryman 








FARMERS’ WEEK NEWS NOT 
FOUND IN THE PROGRAM 


Local Brevities Gleaned by Our Cub 
Reporters 


The programs for Farmers’ Week 
will not be sent to all persons on the 
college mailing lists as they were in 
previous years, but can be obtained 
from county agents or by writing to 
the College. 





Old grads bacx fur Farmers’ Week 
will not complete their visit until they 
stop in at Morrill Hall, room 31, and 
register on the alumni book. 


Moving pictures of agricultural and 


commercial work will play a large 
part this year in the instruction and 
entertainment of the guests. The pic- 
tures taken in the Rural Engineering 
laboratories last Spring, showing 
“Prof” Robb and Assistant Extension 
Professor Behrends fitting up a home 
water supply piping system, will be 
among those shown. 


The Rural Engineering Depart- 
ment is also exhibiting the large gen- 
erating water wheel which was shown 
at the State Fair in Syracuse last 
September. 


Professor Alma Binzel, who talked 
last year to Farmers’ Week audiences 
on the training of children and the 
formation of habits and character, 
will speak on the importance of this 
work during the earliest years of a 
child’s life. Professor Van Rensse- 
laer is to speak on the homemaker’s 
work, and Dr. Ruby Green Smith will 
define the homemaker’s obligation as 
a community housekeeper. 


A series of short demonstrations il- 
lustrating hospitality in the home and 
the community will include sugges- 
tions for menus, table setting and 
service for simple dinners in the home 
without servants, and told how to 
plan and carry thru the community 
dinner. Refreshments for socials and 
entertainments will also be discussed. 


A lecture-demonstration by Profes- 
sors Brewer and Boys on good stand- 
ards for food preparation will show 
methods for obtaining a high standard 
~roauct and point out common errors 
that result in poor ones. Professor 
Rose is speaking on the responsibili- 
ties and duties of the engineer of the 
human machine. 


The different divisions of the Home 
Economics staff and speakers on the 
program have announced their desire 
to arrange with visitors for personal 
interviews on special problems. 


A demonstration of the principles 
of the wireless telephone and tele- 
graph will be held on Wednesday 
evening of Farmers’ Week at seven 


Ithaca, New York, February, 1922 


Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill’ 


Number 5 








o’clock in Caldwell, room 100. The 
lecture will be given by H. W. Riley, 
professor of rural engineering, while 
the demonstration will be performed 
by J. F. Francis, an assistant in the 
rural engineering department and a 
specialist in wireless telephone and 
telegraph work. 

To further demonstrate the powers 
and uses of the wireless telephone, it 
has been arranged that the audience 
in Caldwell may hear the University 
Orchestra Concert which will be given 
at the same time in Bailey Hall. 

It has been thru the advise and aid 
of Professor Ballard in securing the 
equipment that the rural engineering 
department has found it possible to 
put on this demonstration. 


Among the many exhibits to be 
shown this year is the model of the 
poultry industry of the United States 
which was shown at the World Poul- 
try Congress at The Hague, in The 
Netherlands, last September. This 
exhibit was prepared at the College. 
Unfortunately the miniature train in 
the model, including an exact minia- 
ture duplicate of the big mogul en- 
gines, was lost in shipping the ex- 
hibit. 

The Poultry Association, under the 
coaching of Dr. Kent, expects to con- 
duct an egg judging show. 


The Reading Course Office has got- 
ten out some exquisite, modern art 
posters showing the effects upon the 
farmers of the reading courses. 


“IT TAKES TWO” TAKES, TOO 


The Kermis Play, “It Takes Two,” 
which was written by Roger Corbett 
22, will be presented in Bailey Hall 
on Wednesday evening of Farmers’ 
Week, February 15, to be exact. The 
cast, which has been coached by As- 
sistant Professor Atwood, includes 
several of last year’s players. 


Outline of Plot 

In the prologue, Fred persuades his 
reluctant wife, Lucy, to leave the 
city and return to farm life. Lucy, 
however, becomes dissatisfied with 
farm life, as is shown in the second 
act in her talk with a college-boy 
salesman of aluminum ware. There- 
fore, when her big party, featured in 
the third act, turns out a failure, 
despite the untiring efforts of the 
kindly Aunt Kate, Lucy goes back to 
the city and takes a room in a cheap 
boarding house. The last act shows 
Fred astray in the kitchen when Aunt 
Kate comes in and consummates a 
happy ending. 

The Kermis committee is hoping 
that it can put on a Kermis Luncheon 
immediately after the performance 
for all past and present Kermis folks. 


WORKS OFF FOR OTHER WORKS 





Professor Works will be studying 
education and economics at Harvard 
during the second semester. 


GEORGE F. WARREN RETURNS 
FROM LONG EUROPEAN TRIP 





Work as Consulting Specialist for 


Government Completed 





Professor G. I. Warren, who 
swings the big stick over in Farm 
Management when he’s home, re- 
turned form Europe on Christmas 
Day. He left this country, Sept. the 
13th, and, despite the unlucky date 
of his departure, came home with 
everything he took with him except 
a bunch of good, hard, American dol- 
lars. As our friend Ring Lardner 
says, “‘Economics to one side, them is 
the articles what buys ham and eggs 
’round the world.” The ordinary 
hindrances to Dr. Warren’s trip were 
lessened because he traveled as a 
representative of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, with diplomatic passports, able 
interpreters, and special services. The 
purpose of his trip was to study con- 
ditions in Europe and England with 
reference to the probable future de- 
mand for American farm products. 

Dr. Warren spent the week-end of 
Jan. 14-15 in Ithaca and left the fol- 
lowing week for Washington, D. C., 
to attend a national conference on 
agricultural problems called by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace. Dr. 
Warren’s official title is Consulting 
Specialist for the U: S. Government 
Bureau of Markets. He will speak 
on, “The European Situation,” Farm- 
ers’ Week, and will give his regular 
courses next term. 


ALUMNI HOLD BANQUETS 





On January 11, l‘ounder’s Day, the 
resident alumni women held a ban- 
quet in the domecon cafeteria, while 
the men celebrated in Prudence Ris- 
ley Hall. At the women’s banquet, 
Mrs. Comstock was toastmaster, and 
Miss Georgia L. White, dean of 
women, Clara Howard, Assistant 
Alumni Representative, and Miss 
Mary Cornell, spoke. 

Mr. Livermore, ’97, presided at the 
men’s banquet. Professor Hull read 
some of Ezra Cornell’s letters, 
Charles Cornell, grandson of the 
founder, spoke, and Professor emeri- 
tus, Henry Comstock. told of his first 
meeting with Ezra Cornell in 1869, 
when he (Mr. Comstock) was mixing 
plaster for the construction of Mor- 
rill Hall. President Farrand stated 
in his speech that “‘the one thing the 
founders did not provide for was the 
education of a new president.” 


ENTER CORNELL JAMES I 


Cornell James I, Aberdeen-Angus 
bull, has just been installed in the 
cattle barn as the nucleus of a future 
herd of beef cattle. His acquisition 
marks a step in the movement toward 
raising beef cattle in the East. 


Professor Spring had a delicate at- 
tack of the chicken pox during his 
Christmas vacation. 
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LECHLER PRESIDENT OF 
AGRICULTURE SENIORS 


All Classes of College Elect Officers 
For Ensuing Year 


G. P. Lechler ’22, was chosen presi- 
dent of the senior class in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at the elections 
held just before the Christmas holi- 
days. The vice-presidency will be 
filled by Miss Helen Dates ’22. Other 
positions filled by the elections are: 
Secretary and treasurer, N. A. Tal- 
mage ’22; representative to the Agri- 
cultural Association, Edmund Moot 
22. 

For the class of 1923 H. E. Luhrs 
was elected president. Miss Dorothy 
Voorhees, vice-president; G. B. Bron- 
son, secretary and treasurer, and G. 
L. Burrows, representative to the Ag- 
ricultural Association. 

The sophomores elected A. K. 
Strong president; Miss Martha Kinne, 
vice-president; J. L. Schoonmaker, 
secretary and treasurer, and D. S. 
Cook, representative to the Agricul- 
tural Association. 

Theodore McNair was chosen as 
president for the freshman class, with 
D. T. Ries, secretary and treasurer, 
and D. J. Williams, representative to 
the Agricultural Association. 


GIRL DIETITIANS GETTING 
REAL EXPERIENCE IN WORK 


Several of the girls in the dietetics 
class in domecon are co-operating 
with some of the University families 
on the matter of the food selection 
and feeding habits of their children 
who are malnutritioned or suffering 
from disturbances which may be cor- 
rected by dietetics. The girls discuss 
their experiences with the class and 
thereby give actual evidence of the 
use of dietetics in the curing of cer- 
tain diseases. 


FARM BUREAUS REPORT 


Those Farm Bureau fellows up in 
Roberts Hall—Simons, Flansburgh, 
Taylor, and Coryell, are spending 
two or three days in each county in 
the state analyzing the work of last 
year and the plans for the coming 
year. They report that the Farm and 
Home Bureaus are coming out finan- 
cially sound this year due to a new 
uniform system of accounting which 
they have recently adopted. 


HEN MEN MAKE TRACKS 


Professor Botsford took thirty-one 
Winter Course poultry students on a 
trip to New York on Jan. 4-8. They 
visited egg dealers and commission 
men in the New York markets and 
looked over a number of poultry 
farms in the Hudson Valley on their 
way back. 


AND GET THEIR DATES MIXED 


All the students in Course 4 of the 
Poultry Department went to the Buf- 
falo Poultry Show on Jan. 12. The 
members of the judging team re- 
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mained all day the 13th, practising 
judging in preparation for the con- 
test at the Madison Square Garden 
Show. Dr. Kent was reminded of the 
difference between a newspaper and 
day-old chicks when he let some news- 
boy sell him a Thursday paper on 
Friday, because newspapers come 
with the date on them and baby 
chicks don’t. 


“STEALTHY STEVE’ CORNERS 
SPUD SLICING INDUSTRY 


_ “Stealthy Steve,” our w. k. super- 
visor of home study courses has re- 
cently become the sole agent at the 
College for a new invention which he 
claims will revolutionize the potato- 
cutting industry and make him a 
bloated plutocrat. ‘Steve’ has sev- 
eral of the new contraptions down in 
his office and he guarantees that they 
will manicure unsuspecting spuds 
with unheard-of speed and conven- 
ience. They look to us like tin can 
cylinders with handles on the top, but 
“Steve” claims that they are inimita- 
bly intricate. 


SOCIETY NOTES 


At the stock sale, January 11, in 
Liverpool, N. Y., Professor ‘Hy” 
Wing bought the University a three- 
months’-old Holstein bull calf, the 
grandson of King of the Ormsby’s, 
from a 30-lb. daughter of Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld. “Hy” says we might 
name the calf ““Ezra Cornell,” seeing 
as how he bought it on Founder’s Day. 


Incidentally, ““Hy”’ was stranded in 
Liverpool that night because the trol- 
ley to Syracuse got tied up by the 
blizzard which caused such wide- 
spread comment in these parts. Folks 
say “Hy” cussed something fierce 
that night. 


A couple of our well-known society 
girls have been working afternoons 
at the University barns as part of the 
barn practice requirement for An 
Hus 10. Their work has been mainly 
with the cows, such as feeding, clip- 
ping, milking, et cetera, etc. The 
folks on the inside out there claim 
that the girls are mighty good work- 
ers. 


Two hundred eighty farmers have 
had their hens certified by the exten- 
sion men in the Poultry Department 
this year. Four hundred twenty 
hens, mostly Leghorns, were entered 
in the Advanced Registry Poultry 
Breeding Project. Seventy-nine out 
of 355 hens made the Advanced Reg- 
istry last year. 


Assistant Professor Atwood took 
his annual two weeks’ vacation, Janu- 
ary 2-15. He lectured in rural com- 
munities in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania under the auspices of the Syra- 
cuse Royal Lyceum Bureau. 


It has been rumored that W. T. 
Grams, Extension Instructor in Ani- 
mal Husbandry, has an attractive 
project in Auburn which requires at- 
tention on Sundays. 
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FINANCIAL FIGURES SHOW 
GROWTH OF AG COLLEGE 


Statements from the Business Office 
Trace Expansion 


A statement recently obtained 
from the business office shows the 
growth of the college in financial fig- 
ures. In 1904, when the State Col- 
lege was established here, the appro- 
priation for maintenance and opera- 
tion was $40,000. For 1921 it was 
$1,052,663.80. The highest figure for 
maintenance and _ operation § was 
reached in 1920, when the State ap- 
propriated $1,163,423.80. 

The Extension work, which started 
in 1905 with a $10,000 appropriation 
from the State, received $201,265 in 
1920 and $186,625 in 1921. The to- 
tal amount of State funds used by the 
Extension work so far is $1,096,- 
686.66. 

The Federal extension Smith-Lever 
Act gave the College $10,000 in 1914 
and $189,727.52 in 1920. 

Total Federal grants were $23,500 
in 1904 and $260,154.43 in 1921. 

The total for the State and Federal 
grants was $313,500 ia 1904 and 
$2,146,116.32 in 1920. For 1921, 
due to the program of economy which 
has bee used, the total grants fell to 
$1,499,443.23. 


FISH PONDS, CATFISH 
MILK AND “SKEETERS” 


“Doc” Embody, professor of aqui- 
culture, tells us that they have devel- 
oped several new fish ponds up near 
the hatching station on Upper Casca- 
dilla Creek. 

His recent experiments indicate pos- 
sibilities of producing a strain of cat- 
fish which can be satisfactorily propa- 
gated for market. 

And he tells us that he has been 
succescfully raising mosquitoes upon 
milk wastes as food for black bass. 
He assures us that they are raised 
“under control.” 


PERSONAL WORK IN POULTRY 

Sixteen students in Poultry 7, mar- 
keting practice, studied the commer- 
cial end of the industry in New York 
City, January 6-8. They followed the 
hen tracks from the freight yards in 
the D. L. & W. terminal in Hoboken 
clean into the middle of the chicken 
sandwich served in the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria Hotel. Incidentally they lectured 
a bit to the members of various es- 
tablishments! One girl made the 
trip. 


AND MORE POULTRY PERSONAL 


Dr. O. B. Kent took four poultry 
judging team aspirants to Cortland 
and Homer the afternoon of Jan. 9th, 
to judge poultry in competition for 
places on the Cornell team. The 
men, all from Course 4, were D. A. 
Howe ’22, F. E. Mather ’24, M. L. 
Rogers ’24, and John Vandervort ’23. 
From these four Mather, Rogers and 
Vandervort were selected to make 
the trip to the Madison Square Gar- 
den Show, Jan. 25-28. 
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CORNELL MEN ATTEND AG 
CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON 


Dean Mann, “D. J.”’ Crosby, 
“Prof” Warren Take Part 


and 


Dean Mann attended a special con- 
ference in Washington, January 23- 
30. Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 
Wallace, at the request of President 
Harding, called a conference of men 
in the different fields of agriculture 
to discuss the general agricultural 
situation, first, to see what could be 
done immediately and second, to con- 
sider what steps could be taken to 
safeguard the future and reduce the 
occasions for depression in agricul- 
ture. The secretary called together 
representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions, co-operatives, commercial and 
manufacturing industries serving ag- 
riculture, ag colleges and 
groups. 

Professor D. J. Crosby of the Ex- 
tension Department and Professor 
George Warren of Farm Management 
also attended this conference. “‘D. J.” 
was named by Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as secretary of 
the committee on education for farm 
people. 


DAIRYMEN SELECT OFFICERS 
AND THEN LISTEN TO “DUNC” 


At a regular meeting of the Dairy 
Club, January 16, officers were 
elected for the coming year as fol- 
lows: 

President—Professor Hugh C. Troy 
96 


Vice-president—Raymond W. Bell 
20. 


Secretary and Treasurer—P. A. 
Downs. 

“Wally” Duncan ’21, representing 
the Elyria Company, of Elyria, Ohio, 
manufacturers of glass-lined tanks, 
spoke to the meeting, and by means 
of lantern slides showed how these 
tanks were made. The product of 
this company was formerly used main- 
ly by breweries, so ‘Wally’ made 
some significant remarks about how 
the tanks were being sold mostly to 
creameries, grape-juice companies 
and colleges. 


“BOBBY” GETS BIG AND BLASE 


_ “Bobby” Domecon is growing rap- 
idly under the supervision of his co-ed 
mothers and now weighs a little over 
eleven pounds, which is practically 
his normal weight for his age of four 
months. The girls report that he has 
developed a remarkable appetite and 
a sophmoric taste for orange juice 
cocktails, and how he does enjoy do- 
ing his share in a good ole conversa- 
tional session! 


CUCUMBER-MAGNOLIA GONE 


The Meade woodlot, east of the 
Animal Husbandry Barns, and one of 
the pleasantest spots of the Cornell 
properties, is being cut down to make 
the area it occupied available for 
crop cultivation. It contains many 


other . 
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“Prof” Robb, Assistant Professor Goodman, and the big generating water 
wheel. These are being exhibited Farmers’ Week under the auspices of the 
Rural Engineering Department. The above picture was taken at the Syracuse 


State Fair last September. 


Note Goodman’s studied pose. 





fine trees, some of them—notably a 
cucumber-tree, representative of the 
magnolia family—rare in this region. 
No doubt exists that the area will 
give greater economic returns as a 
field than as a forest, because the 
land is potentially agricultural, being 
fertile, level, and tillable. 


“NUBBINS” 


Sportsmen of New York, at the an- 
nual convention of the State Fish, 
Game, and Forest League, recently 
passed resolutions asking the legisla- 
ture to re-establish the State game 
farm at Cornell which was abandoned 
last year because it had no appropria- 
tion. 


“Doc”? Needham did some special 
work in Quebec, January 1-7, com- 
pleting a monograph on “The Stone 
Flies of America.” 


A new carpenter shop, east of the 
Forestry Building, has just been com- 
pleted. The old shop, across the road 
northeast of Caldwell Hall, will be 
torn down so that the new insectary 
can be built on that site. 


The Poultry Department had an 
educational exhibit at the Buffalo 
Poultry Show, Jan. 11-15. Lectures 
and demonstrations were also given 
by Drs. Rice, Kent, Heuser, and 
Hurd. 


Contracts were let recently for the 
construction of a fruit cold storage 
building to be erected in the orchards 
of the Department of Pomology at a 
cost of $17,000 without equipment. 


The trustees of the University have 
authorized the construction of a field 
experimental building and drier for 
the research work of the Department 
of Plant Breeding, at a cost of about 
$12,000. 


“DOC” BATES NOT HARD UP 
FOR WORK THIS WINTER 


Dr. Erl Bates, the Indian Adviser 
of Extension, has been offered an- 
other job! He has been suggested as 
the man for president of an Ameri- 
can Indian University, for which 
money is being raised’ by former Car- 
lyle men and prominent white friends 
of the Indians thruout the country. 
At present about $960,000 has been 
raised for this institution, which is to 
replace Carlyle. One Osage squaw 
willed three oil wells, yielding 
$14,000 a month. Cleveland and St. 
Louis have offered land for the new 
university, although Buffalo is looked 
upon as the logical place for it. 


“STEVE” STARTS NEW COURSES 


“Steve”? Stevenson, over in the 
publications office, tells us that they 
are starting three new correspondence 
courses dealing with small fruits, 
milk products, and animal husbandry. 
This will bring the total up to eight. 
The other five courses are in farm 
management, poultry, orcharding, 
farm crops, and vegetable gardening. 
On December 1 these had an enroll- 
ment of 122, while over 1200 persons 
were taking the reading courses. 
“Steve” informed us, as did also 
“B, A.,” that the ultimate reward in 
the correspondence courses was not 
a diploma but a certificate. You see 
we erred in our last issue. 


J. R. Bechtel, assistant extension 
professor in Vegetable Gardening, re- 
signed to take a position with H. J. 
Heines Company. 


We don’t see much of “Hall” Mills 
of Vegetable Gardening these days. 
He’s spending his days and nights 
over an adding machine, getting ready 
for the publication of a bulletin on 
canning crops. 
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THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 





Published on the first of each 
month during the school year by 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN, Inc. 
Contributions should be in the hands 
of the Editor by the fifteenth of the 
month previous to the date of issue. 
Say what you want and sign it, in- 
dicating whether you want your real 
name used, or another one. 
CHILSON LEONARD, Editor 

Vol. Ill February, 1922 No. 5 





We had a serious and rather cyni- 
cal editorial on the possibilities of 
getting an education in eollege all 
slated up for this column until one of 
our “ole timers” sent in this article 
on mules. We have always felt rather 
strongly when it comes to this breed 
= animals so we present the article 

ere. 


Consider the Mule 


Mules have never received their due 
share of attention and respect in this 
institution. Some day, perhaps, our 
far-seeing faculty will provide for a 
course on the study of the mule, con- 
sidering him anatomically, psycho- 
logically, morally, and _ spiritually. 
Now ’most anyone can master the 
mule’s anatomy; few understand his 
moral and spiritual nature, which is 
like that of no other animal. As a 
preliminary to instruction for those 
who would drive mules, then, let us 
humbly offer these philosophical prin- 
ciples, evolved after no mean amount 
of research, with the seat of a gang- 
plow as a laboratory. 

Aspiring mule-drivers, you must 
strenuously cultivate and assiduously 
develop the three qualities of master- 
fulness, loquacity, and common sense. 
Probably you consider yourselves al- 
ready sufficiently masterful and com- 
mon-sensical. Well and good. But 
generously allow us to call forth from 
a vast experience with the mule some 
example of the need for judicious lo- 
quacity. In truth, a steady flow of 
language seems to soothe the average 
mule, just as weird music charms the 
snakes of India, or as “jazz’’ fasci- 
nates this perdition-bound generation 
of today. After a long silence an 
outburst of speech coming from a 
mule-driver in deep, well-rounded, 
and emphatic tones will revive the 
drooping spirits of any mule, should 
his spirits have drooped. 

Loquacity becomes useful in the 
most unexpected emergency. Driv- 
ing four mules on a gangplow in 
eastern Kansas one summer a while 
back, our usually peaceful drive was 
interrupted by the sudden halt of the 
mules. Naturally, since we were rid- 
ing on the plow, we stopped at ap- 
proximately the same time, dropped a 
time-tried pipe, and looked up at the 
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mules in a manner both surprised and 
displeased. They solemnly looked 
around, but stirred not a step. Whip- 
ping would not budge them, we real- 
ized, so we proceeded to pique them 
by sudden and continued barrage of 
speech. Standing a few feet in front 
of them, we harrangued them for 
fully three minutes, barely stopping 
for breath, and adding charm to the 
discourse by intoning some of the 
fuller; rounder swear-words. As one, 
those four mules hung their heads in 
shame, while their tails were tucked 
in between their legs. Of course, as 
soon as the lines were picked up 
again, the plowing was resumed. 

Thus does loquacity fit in with mas- 
terfulness and common sense. 

Non-grad ’21 (still here). 

Thank you, Jack. 


Chipping In 

Instead of appealing to the organ- 
ization to show “co-operative spirit,” 
to “support the thing,” to “get be- 
hind with all you’ve got,” etc., one 
organization simply puts it on the 
poster, ‘‘No dues—No grub at meet- 
ings.” That’s the Foresters again! 


Editorial and Otherwise 
As “Rym”’ Berry says, “There is a 
very large number of things that do 
not have to be explained to Presi- 
dent Farrand.” 


“Gratitude is a fruit of great cul- 
tivation; you do not find it among 
gross people.” We regret that we 
must quote this with the inference 
that somebody here in the Ag College 
has not shown gratitude where it was 
due, but here are the facts. The 
folks in the Farm Practice Office 
chipped in and bought Kirkland a big 
Jerusalem cherry bush, tree, shrub, 
vine, flower, whatever it is, for Christ- 
mas. ‘Kirk’ put the flower pot in 
which the cherry plant was thriving 
on the radiator and didn’t water it. 
Drop into the office any time and see 
the remains. Some folks say it just 
naturally froze solid while others 
claim that it was baked to a turn. 


Turrible cold weather we bin havin’ 
in our midst lately. ‘Doc’? Betten 
sez the merkury fell right outen the 
bottom o’ his thermom’ter last week 
but we don’t believe it. ‘Doc’ hez 
probably fergot that last fall he told 
us that we wuz to have a mild, open 
winter and now we are in the midst 
of one of the coldest and hardest win- 
ters that Ithica has bin thru in sev- 
eral winters. “Doc” is a nacheral 
born prognostikater and seems to be 
proud of it. 


“Perce” Dunn held the baked high 
potential position of floor walker at 
the annual Horticultural Exposition 
in Rochester, January 11-13. 


Professors Massey and Chupp rep- 
resented the department of plant 
pathology at the New York State 
Horticultural meeting, January 10-13, 
held in the Rochester Exhibition 
Park. They report that there was an 
exceptionally fine exhibit of the fun- 
gicides and insecticides spray appa- 
ratus. 
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Lines to the Sweet Potato Upon Its 
Botanical Relationship to the 
Morning Glory 

To those who trace the ancient ties 

And potent blood lines of the flowers, 

The morning glory that Aurora loves 

Thy sister is; a dreamy Mary she, 

And thou a most laborious Martha. 

Lo, I would have, like thee, 

Some solid, useful root in earth, 

Not lacking hidden sweetness, 

And some high kinship with poetic 

souls 

That greet the morning star. 

—Robert Morrill Adams. 


The Dog Pie Episode 

It all started when “Ba!” corre- 
lated the loss of a young collie dog 
answering to the name of Nellie, with 
the special shepherd pie which the 
domecon cafeteria offered at twenty 
cents per portion. ‘Ba!’ suggested 
that domecon send around the pie 
and claim the reward (for which 
“Ba!” received a stern and severe 
“once over” glance from Miss “Van” 
at the faculty meeting). The cafe- 
teria management does not deny that 
they served the dog in pie form, but 
claim that the price was 15 cents per 
portion, and not 20. Such a mistake 
in price might hurt their business. 


The senior girls living in the dom- 
econ lodge are to be relieved of much 
of the routine work of housekeeping 
by having, under their supervision, 
frosh girls who will confer with them 
regarding menus and then prepare 
certain meals during the week. This 
arrangement is based upon the hope- 
ful theory that work in the home of 
the future will be supervision of the 
maids as much as actual practice in 
the kitchen. 


One of our well-known An Hus 
professors was recently showing the 
boys how to throw one of the cows 
with a double hitch. Clay 15 was the 
cow they were using and she is no 
mean Short-Horn. The boys were 
pulling on the rope but Clay wouldn’t 
settle, she simply rose up and scat- 
tered the crowd. After a tug-o’-war 
the boys finally pushed her over. 
Next period the professor asked for 
Mota Mollie—‘‘you know, a gentle old 
cow.” 


Perey Anti-Nicotine Dunn of the 


extension offices is seeking biogra- 
phies of all extension folks for an 
extension get-together and ‘Doc” 
Bates, the Indian adviser, answers, 
“T was born when I was very young 
and I do not want to die just yet, for 
don’t you know, Death is so perma- 
nent.” 


The Ag Get-together planned for 
January 17 was not held due to the 
proximity of finals and interference 
of other affairs. 


There were no clear days in No- 
vember, but there were two in De- 
cember. Cheer up. we’ll soon be able 
to tell an eight o’clock from a moon- 
light night. 





Febr 
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We have an accumulation of titles of Standard 
Authoritative books on 















Agricultural Subjects 


Covering all phases of problems that come to farm 
life. We will be pleased to quote you special prices 
on any books we have in stock if you will write us 


what subject you are particularly interested in— 


THE CORNER BOOKSTORE 


ITHACA 


FOREST HOME INN 


AT THE END OF THE 
FOREST HOME WALK 








Direct Buying 


Permits us to offer an exceptional 





assortment of 


Bulk Chocolates 
at 40c. a pound 





Regular Lunches and Dinners 


ARE SERVED EVERY DAY 


The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 
328 College Avenue 











Special Meals 


ARE SERVED TO PARTIES ON ORDER 





Patronize Our Local Merchants 







Dinner, 


University Stationery 
Store 


“Walker’s Place” 


422 Eddy Street 














with same fine quality work. 





Big line of 
PILLOWS, BANNERS, AND 
STUNT BOOKS 
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THE. DRYDEN ROAD CAFETERIA, Ince. 


409 COLLEGE AVENUE 


We Set the Standard on the “ Hill” 


Breakfast, 7:15 - 10:00 


Luncheon, 


Sunday, 8:30 - 10:30 


Night Lunch, 7:00 - 12:00 


Waffles, delicious and appetizing, served at Night Lunch. 
Our Annex, with table service, accommodates forty people 
and can be reserved for special meetings and get-togethers 


ARRANGE TO ENTERTAIN YOUR FRIENDS DURING THE WEEK 


VALENTINE DAY 


We are still doing business at the old place, 


Patronize Our Local Merchants 
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1:45 
7:00 












St. Valentine, the Patron 
Saint of all lovers, decrees 
that a flower remembrance 
be sent from you to yours 





Corsages 
Cut Flowers 


Basket Arrangements 


Bool Floral Co. 


Inc. 
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“IF YOU GET IT FROM US, IT’S RIGHT” 


Buying Cheap Clothes to Save Money Is Like 


Stopping the Clock to Save Time— 
~ ‘Think it Over! 
Hart Schaffner and Marx Clothes 


are made of the finest fabrics obtainable, which give long satisfactory 
service. Hence they are an economical buy in the long run. Come in! 


English Wool Mow 
Sweaters Mackinaws 
Underwear 


Stetson and Bostonian Shoes 


Most of our customers have a perfect “fit” getting “suited” 


Buttrick & Frawley, Inc. 


THE HOME OF HART SCHAFFNER & MARX CLOTHES 


A Neglected Cold Next Time 


is Often Dangerous Get a 
Brooks’ Laxative Cold Tablets, if NEW PROCESS CONTRACT 


taken when the first symptoms ap- 
pear, will prevent the development 
of a cold. 


Costs no more because it wears longer 


Modern Dry-Cleaning 


Price 25 cents 


and 
If there is a cough and the cold is 


on the lungs, Brooks’ White Pine Pressing Works 
Compound with Cod Liver Extract 


and Menthol, will quickly remove the 
cause and provide permanent relief. W. F. Fletcher Co., I nc. 


50 cents for a Large Bottle 103 Dryden Road 205 N. Aurora St. 


A. B. Broo ks & Son REPAIRING and ALTERATIONS 
Bp GOOD DYEING 
PHARMACISTS 


Ithaca, N. Y. Dial 2301 — 2243 
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New York 


Lite Insurance Company 
OFFERS 


The Maximum Protection 


AT 
The Minimum Cost 


C. H. WEBSTER 
121 Catherine St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
DIAL 2445 


The Engravings im The Atkinson Press 


The Countryman PRINTING 
are made by the 


Ithaca Engraving Co. = 


First National Bank Building 


ITHACA, N. Y. Prompt Service 


Fraternity and Commercial Work 


Commercial Photographers, Designers, istatintbaiag 
Photo-Engraved plates in one or more 
colors for all Printing Purposes, Elec- We Print the Countryman 


trotypes, Advertising. 


We have earned a reputation for ex- 
cellence of workmanship, time of de- 


livery, and price. E. E. ATKINSON 
ARTISTIC SKILLFUL COMPETENT 122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 


Patronize Our Local Merchants 
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The International Manure Spreader 
---Restorer of Farm Fertility 


The basis of profitable farming is a fertile soil. 
In farming as in other businesses there are poor 
years and good ones, but the farmer who keeps up 
the productivity of his land will forge ahead. 


After years of experience and experimenting, no 
method of maintaining soil fertility has proved so 
efficient as the proper application of barnyard ma- 
nure. It is foresighted policy to build up crop yields 
with the International Roller Bearing Manure 
Spreader. Put manure on the fields, finely, evenly, 
uniformly, economically ; the extra fertility will in a 
short time pay for the International Spreader. 


Note again these features in International con- 
struction: 1. Roller bearings at seven points. 2. 
Power delivered from both wheels. 3. Double rachet 
drive with six feed speeds. 4. Short turn front 
axle; no pole whipping. 5. Rear wheels track with 
front wheels. 6. Tight bottom. 7. Two beaters and 
wide-spread spiral. 8. All-steel main frame. 


The International has demonstrated its efficiency 
and economy. It is a machine that helps to make 
farming more profitable. This spreader may always 
be seen at the International dealers. or you may 
write us for information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 
CHICAGO USA 


92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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This 84-page book is worth its We will gladly send you this book 
weight in gold. Its author, Hugh G. free of charge if you will fill out the 
Van Pelt, a prominent dairy editor blank below and send us the names of 
five people who will need cream sepa- 
rators or milking machines within a 
year’s time. 


and former professor of dairying, is 
a practical dairyman and one of the 


best judges of dairy cattle in the 

country. It is so plain and simple Any one who is wasting cream by 
using an old, worn-out or “balky” 
separator, or by hand skimming, 
needs a De Laval Separator. Any one 
who is milking ten or more cows by 
duction. hand needs a De Laval Milker. 


that any one can use it as a guide in 
selecting good cows, and building up 


a herd for large and profitable pro- 





The De Laval Separator Co., 165 Broadway, New York City: 


Please send me Van Pelts Cow Demonstration Book, for 
which I am sending you the names of five people who need De 
Laval Cream Separators or Milkers. (Include your own name if 
you need a separator or milker.) 


If you cannot give five 


NOTE—After each name, in last column, mark S if person needs a separator, M for 


e . iilker, SN both. 
names we will send you this eee ee ee 


| No. Milk| Pros- 
book on receipt of 20 cents. NAME 9. R.F.D.| State Cows | pect for 





The Atkinson Press, Ithaca, N. Y. 





